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1876. enough in itself to justify Mr. Gladstone's language,
and of crimes like these one instance may well
suffice. The villagers of Batak were summoned
by Achmet Aga to give up their arms, and were
solemnly assured by him that if they did so their
lives would be spared. Believing this wretch's
oath, as Sir Hugh Wheeler believed Nana Sahib's
at Cawnpore, they obeyed, and gave him their
money too. Achmet promptly set the Bashi-
Bazouks upon them, who slaughtered them like
sheep. Twelve hundred of them who took refuge
in a church were burnt alive. For this exploit
Achmet received the Order of the Medjidie, which
some Englishmen are not ashamed to wear. That
Mr. Baring had no prejudice against Turkey is
proved by his condemnation of certain persons,
unknown or unnamed, "who, to serve the selfish
ends of States whose only object is territorial
aggrandisement, have not shrunk from exciting
poor ignorant peasants to revolt." In his pre-
fatory despatch, which accompanied the Report,
Sir Henry Elliot made the unfortunate remark
that British interests were not concerned in the
question whether ten or twenty thousand persons
perished in the insurrection. British interests were
not concerned in the question at all British
honour imperatively demanded a full inquiry into
the use which the Turks had made of the security
afforded to them by British arms, as, for iftsJa
the punishment of fifty innocent ^Bulgarians for
every one guilty of rebelling against intolerable
misrule. Mr. Baring's Report, which the Govern-
ment published with promptitude and candour,
assisted the agitation against Turkey. From in-
numerable platforms, including the Guildhall the

is. Government were denounced, and the recall of
Sir Henry Elliot was, without sufficient reason,
demanded. But the speech most damaging to